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large expenditure upon a certain class of wants, — i.e., the aesthetic. 
This is not thought of as blameworthy because of its issues in a 
completer individual and social life. This is everywhere the test. 

In the best Greek days nearly one-third of the national budget 
was spent upon art. The proportion is extraordinary. It was 
strictly luxurious, but its justification is in terms of welfare. It 
was j^ublic expenditure, from the enjoyment of which no slave was 
excluded. The same expenditure upon a purely private satisfaction 
would doubtless meet with instinctive disapproval because of its self- 
ishness. To use so much of what was "insufficient to go round" 
upon a lucky few is primarily condemned because it is felt that the 
best life suffers. The synthetic word is thus life, — life at its highest 
and best. All unusual spending that makes for such life is its own 
excuse. If it is called luxury, it is good as better life is good. So 
with sacrifice. "It has been often supposed that to sacrifice any- 
thing was to give it away, forswear, or renounce it. The real as 
well as the literal meaning is to make a thing sacred. You lift it 
out of the narrow, animal, material, or selfish level into the higher, 
divine, and universal order." "To make the thing sacred is to 
make it, like all God's works, beneficent." Thus, joy and sacrifice, 
even luxury and sacrifice, are in no way incompatible. This is the 
spirit of General Armstrong's utterance, " What is commonly called 
sacrifice is the best possible use of one's self and one's resources." 

This little volume is so full of wholesome and elevated thought 
that every reader will feel impelled, by loaning or by gift, to pass it 
on for the widest possible reading. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Human Immortality : Two supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By William James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1898. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. i2mo. Pp. 70. 
The two objections which Professor James, in his usual lively style, 
has treated in this little volume are : (i) Thought being admittedly 
a function of the brain, immortality is impossible. (2) If immortal- 
ity be true, there will be "an incredible and intolerable number of 
beings" immortal. His aim is to destroy the force of both. 

The second objection is neither weighty nor widely entertained, 
and is easily answered. The first seems more cogent, and the writer 
meets it by pointing out that there are three sorts of function, — 
(i) productive, (2) releasing or permissive, (3) transmissive, — and 
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maintaining that the objection has force only when the first is 
meant, but brealcs down when only a permissive or transmissive 
function is attributed to the brain. The gist of the argument is 
contained in the following passage : 

" Suppose . . . that the whole universe of material things — the 
furniture of earth and the choir of heaven — should turn out to be 
a mere surface-veil of phenomena, hiding and keeping back the 
world of genuine realities. Such a supposition is foreign neither 
to common sense nor to philosophy. Common sense believes in 
realities behind the veil even too superstitiously ; and idealistic 
philosophy declares that the whole world of natural experience, as 
we get it, is but a time-mask, shattering or refracting the one infinite 
Thought which is the sole reality into those millions of finite streams 
of consciousness known to us as our private selves. 

" ' Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.' 

" Suppose, now, that this were really so, and suppose, moreover, 
that the dome, opaque enough at all times to the full super-solar 
blaze, could at certain times and places grow less so, and let cer- 
tain beams pierce through into this sublunary world. These beams 
would be so many finite rays, so to speak, of consciousness, and 
they would vary in quantity and quality as the opacity varied in 
degree. Only at particular times and places would it seem that, as 
a matter of fact, the veil of nature can grow thin and rupturable 
enough for such effects to occur. But in these places gleams, how- 
ever finite and unsatisfying, of the absolute life of the universe, 
are vouchsafed. Glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, and streams 
of knowledge and perception float into our finite world. 

" Admit now that our brains are such thin and half-transparent 
places in the veil. What will happen? Why, as the white ra- 
diance comes through the dome, with all sorts of staining and dis- 
tortion imprinted on it by the glass, or as the air now comes through 
my glottis determined and limited in its force and quality of its 
vibrations by the peculiarities of those vocal chords which form 
its gate of egress and shape it into my personal voice, even so the 
genuine matter of reality, the life of souls as it is in its fulness, 
will break through our several brains into the world in all sorts of 
restricted forms, and with all the imperfections and queernesses 
that characterize our finite individualities here below. 

"According to the state in which the brain finds itself, the 
barrier of its obstructiveness may also be supposed to rise or fall. 
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It sinks so low, when the brain is in full activity, that a compara- 
tive flood of spiritual energy pours over. At other times, only 
such occasional waves of thought as heavy sleep permits get by. 
And when finally a brain stops acting altogether, or decays, that 
special stream of consciousness which it subserved will vanish 
entirely from this natural world. But the sphere of being that sup- 
plied the consciousness would still be intact ; and in that more real 
world with which, even whilst here, it was continuous, the con- 
sciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue still." 

This is, of course, not an argument, but a picture meant to aid 
us in conceiving the permissive or transmissive function of the 
brain. The difficulty is that one does not know what point of view 
to adopt in order to obtain its full significance. Questions like 
these persistently suggest themselves: What is the nature of the 
" whole universe of material things," that "mere surface- veil of phe- 
nomena hiding and keeping back the world of genuine realities" ? 
How does it stand related to them ? Is it independent of, and op- 
posed to, them, so that there is an ultimate Manichaean dualism in 
the universe ? Are the phenomena phenomena of something, or do 
they stand for themselves ? In the latter case, would they not be 
realities? From whom does the material universe hide the world 
of genuine realities? From itself? From us? But where and 
what are we all this time ? Are we part of the veil, or part of the 
reality ? In either case, how could the reality be hidden from us ? 
If the " finite streams of consciousness, known to us as our private 
selves," are mere rays of the absolute thought, who or what is the 
subject of them ? Does not a stream, in order to be known as a 
stream, imply an on-looker, to whom its various successive moments 
and undulations are simultaneously present ? Who is that on-looker ? 
Are the phrases, " whole universe ofmaterial things," " whole world 
of natural experience, as we get it," and "life," equivalent expres- 
sions? If so, what is the meaning of "we" in the second? On 
which side of the dualism do " we" come? Granted the apposite- 
ness of Shelley's poetic metaphor, which should be taken along with 
its context,* for whom is the dome opaque ? For the rays that 

* " The One remains ; the Many change and pass : 

Heaven's light forever shines ; Earth's shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Till death trample it to fragments." 

Adonais. 
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penetrate it? Or for those it holds back? For whom are the 
gleams that pass through unsatisfying? How is " our finite world," 
into which "glows of feeling, etc., float," different from the dome 
through which they struggle? Would there be any "our finite 
world" at all, apart from "glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, 
and streams of knowledge and perception"? When "the white 
radiance comes through the dome," where does it come, and to 
whom ? Why, when " a brain stops acting altogether, or decays," 
does "that special stream of consciousness which it subserved" 
" vanish entirely from the natural world" ? Why does it not rather 
pass through the hole left by the decay of the thin, active brain-glass, 
with full splendor ? What comfort is there for those who long for 
individual immortality, in the surmise that, after the decay of the 
brain, and the withdrawal of the consciousness individuated by it, 
" the consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue still" ? 
Even if it did continue, would it be as an individual ego, or merely 
as the unstained "white radiance of eternity"? In the former 
case, what would be its individuating principle, and what would be 
its content? Has Professor James proved more than that, after 
death, the individual "consciousness might, in ways unknown to 
us, continue still"? Would not those who assert that thought is a 
productive function of the brain admit as much ? Is not conscious- 
ness existing as individuated a way known to us ? If it exists other- 
wise, is it, in any way, satisfying to us ? 

I must confess that I do not understand Professor James's posi- 
tion in this work ; and I have written down these somewhat nu- 
merous questions, in the hope that he may be induced to give a 
clear statement of his views on the important question treated in it. 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

Dynamic Idealism : An Elementary Course in the Metaphysics 
OF Psychology. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., Author of " Citi- 
zenship and Salvation." A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Incompleteness is a necessary attendant upon any attempt to 
state even the outlines of a philosophic system within a compass of 
two hundred and forty pages. Within such narrow limits one can 
hardly hope to do more than to indicate his point of view, and it 
is this rather than a more extended treatment of his subject that 
Professor Lloyd has sought to accomplish in his "Dynamic Ideal- 
ism." The book was prompted by the reception accorded a course 



